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THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20201 



April 28, 1969 



Deaf. Mr. President: 



The Advisory Council on State Departments of Education has completed its 
fourth annual report, pursuant to its mandate in Title V, Public Law 89-10. 1 have 

the honor of transmitting that report to you. . 

The Council has found marked progress by the State education agencies m 
strengthening their leadership role, largely attributable to Title V of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. There remains, however, much to be done, and the 
Council has offered suggestions and recommendations which my staff and 1 shall study 
before making comments to you and to the Congress as appropriate. 

Respectfully yours, 

r 1 ' ' Robert H. Finch 

Secretary 



Tara President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 



THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20201 



April 28, 1969 

Dear Mr. President: 



Pursuant to its mandate in Title V, Public Law 89—10, the Advisory Council on 
State Departments of Education has completed its fourth annual report. 1 have the 
honor to transmit that report to you. 

The Council has found persuasive evidence of substantial progress made by the 
State education agencies in strengthening their leadership role, an express concern of 
the Congress in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. There is nevertheless 
much yet to be done, and the Council has, in its report, offered suggestions and 
recommendations which we shall consider carefully. After we have studied and dis- 
cussed the report, we shall submit to you and to the President such comments as 
seem appropriate. 

Sincerely, 



Robert H. Finch 

Secretary 



Honorable Spiro Agnew 
President of the Senate 
Washington, D.C. 



THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20201 



April 28, 1969 



Dear Mr. Speaker: 



Pursuant to its mandate in Title V, Public Law 89—10, the Advisory Council on 
State Departments of Education has completed its fourth annual report. I have the 
honor to transmit that report to you. 

The Council has found persuasive evidence of substantial progress made by the 
State education agencies in strengthening their leadership role, an express concern of 
the Congress in the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. There is nevertheless 
much yet to be done, and the Council has, in its report, offered suggestions and 
recommendations which we shall consider carefully. After we have studied and dis- 
cussed the report, we shall submit to you and to the President such comments as seem 
appropriate. 

Sincerely, 

Robert H. Finch 

Secretary 

Honorable John W. McCormack 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20202 



Dear Mr. Secretary: 



March 31, 1969 



v ur k r Ad nn° r Z Counctl on State Departments of Education, pursuant to Title V. 
Public Law 89-10, has reviewed the administration of Title V and the status of other 
enactments under which Federal funds are appropriated to assist State education 

to € you S> aUd ^ COm ^ eted its re P orL 1 ta ke pleasure in transmitting that report 

It is the Council's fourth annual report. While acknowledging the difficulty of 
making a precise qualitative assessment of progress in strengthening State departments 
. ed1 * c< f tton > ™e Councn nevertheless recounts some of the evidence which has con- 
vinced it of substantial improvement attributable to Title V, and discusses what is 
still needed to achieve the leadership by these agencies that Congress saw as essential 
l he report and the Council's recommendations are being carefully studied and 
our comments, as appropriate, will be incorporated in future communications to you. 
oincerely yours , 7 

Peter P. Muirhead 

Honorable Robert H. Fmca ***** Commissioner °> Education 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 



preface 



Title V of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965— “Grants to 
Strengthen State Departments of Education” — required the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to appoint an Advisory Council on State Departments 
of Education. The Council’s creation, according to section 510(a), is 

for the purpose of reviewing the administration of the programs for which 
funds are appropriated pursuant to this title and making recommendations 
for improvement of such administration, and reviewing the status of and 
making recommendations with respect to such programs and this title and 
with respect to other Acts under which funds are appropriated to assist State 
educational agencies to administer Federal programs relating to education. 

The Act of 1965 has been amended without directly altering the Council’s 
nature or its obligations; the amendments have, if anything, enlarged the Council’s 
responsibilities. 

By March 31 of each year the Council must report its findings and recommen- 
dations to the Secretary who transmits them, with his comments and recommenda- 
tions, to the President and the Congress. 

This is the fourth such report. The first, 1 made before the act had seen a full 
fiscal year, dealt with the preliminary stages of the administration of Title V. The 
second, 2 made in March 1967, reported the first full year of the program’s operation 
and the determined efforts made by the States to avail themselves of the assistance 
offered. The third 3 noted the progress made by the State education agencies and 
endorsed their efforts toward comprehensive statewide educational planning. 

The present report offers evidence of qualitative progress by the State education 
agencies to bolster the quantitative data presented in this and the previous reports. 
But the Council points out that the goals set by the Congress in the act have not 
yet been achieved and that the Federal assistance toward those goals must not only 
be continued but enhanced. 

1 Improving State Leadership in Education . OE-23047, March 1966. 

3 Reinforcing the Role of States in Education . OE-23050, March 1967. 

8 Focus on the Future . OE-23050, March 1968. £ 4 00 f 
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summary and recommendations 



This fourth annuli report of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on State Departments of Education finds that 
there has been marked progress in reinforcing the 
capacity of the State agencies to identify and meet 
the educational needs of their States and to provide 
competent leadership and helpful service to the 
local school systems. 

The indications of growth are largely quantita- 
tive, but the data were supported by other evidence 
of qualitative progress as well, discussed in the pages 
that follow. 

The legislative history of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 confirms un- 
equivocally the crucial importance of the State de- 
partments of education. Title V of the act imple- 
ments the congressional concern that these agencies 
should be helped to make themselves as strong as 
possible to carry the increasing burdens thrust upon 
them by the education explosion. 

The responsibilities of this Advisory Council, 
created by the same Title V, are thus correspond- 
ingly broad. The recommendations which follow 
denote the breadth of the Council’s concern. 



reconunendatlons 

The Advisory Council on State Departments of 
Education : 

1. in recognition of the crises existing in metro- 
politan areas, recommends that the Congress 
provide substantial funds to supplement those 
available under section 505, Title V of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, 
to enable a number cf State education agen- 
cies to demonstrate alternative methods of 
equipping themselves to cope with the critical 
urban educational problems. Such intensive 
demonstration activity would embrace build- 
ing of a capability to meet immediate crises 
as well as developing long-range strategies 
to forestall such crises in cities that have not 
yet encountered them. 

2. recommends that the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion make a thorough search of its programs, 
activities, and authorities to determine how 
the benefits might be more appropriately 
focused to bring relief to the critical condi- 
tions existing in urban education. 



3. recommends that the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion proceed expeditiously to conduct the 
consolidation study requested by the 90th 
Congress and analyze the findings in detail to 
determine new legislative alternatives for 
distributing Federal resources to the educa- 
tional needs of the Nation. The Council also 
believes that the findings of this study will 
reveal logical patterns for effective balances 
among categorical grants, broad functional 
grants, and general financial assistance to 
education. 

4. in recognition of the need for more and better 
trained manpower for State departments of 
education, recommends that the U.S. Com- 
missioner analyze various training authori- 
ties available to him with a view to concen- 
trating an appropriate part of the funds 
under those authorities to help meet the 
manpower problems of those State depart- 
ments. 

5. recommends that the Federal Government 
examine in depth the various legislative en- 
actments which authorize funds for equip- 
ment and materials to determine the appro- 
priate relationship between hardware and the 
essential complementary resources and serv- 
ices. Such an analysis will probably show the 
need to provide software and services simul- 
taneously with installation of complex equip- 
ment if quality educational activities are to 
result. 

6. reiterates its grave concern over the difference 
between levels of authorization and levels of 
appropriation. It recommends that the Con- 
gress appropriate the full amount of the au- 
thorization and that *he executive branch of 
the Federal Government take immediately 
such substantive steps as it can to close the 
existing gap. 

7. in recognition of the fact that there has been a 
proliferation of responsibilities for education 
in both Federal and State governments, rec- 
ommends that efforts be made to bring about 
a greater degree of integration of educational 
activities on a functional basis and that all 
public elementary and secondary educational 
functions be centralized within State govern- 
ment in a logical pattern dependent upon the 



structure within each State. The Council 
further recommends that heads of all Federal 
agencies responsible for elementary and 
secondary educational legislation enacted by 
the Congress be aware of the need for central- 
ized administration of such programs within 
State government. 

8. recommends that the Office of Education pro- 
vide the Advisory Council an opportunity to 
meet with representative members, including 
a leading staff person, of other advisory coun- 
cils serving Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act programs. The purpose of such a 
meeting would be to provide this Council 
means for interchange of pertinent informa- 
tion and ideas so that it may be in a stronger 
position to fulfill its statutory duties of coun- 
seling the Secretary, the Congress, and the 
President. 

9. believes that there is a wide variation of ca- 
pacity among State and local education agen- 
cies: is also aware of the fact that capacities 
to plan coordinately for utilization of public 
funds are being significantly enhanced in 
both State and local education agencies. In 
view of this, it recommends that the Federal 
Government increase the degree of flexibility 
in managing and planning programs for State 
and local education agencies as they are able 
to demonstrate outstanding capability in these 
areas. 

10. views with favor the discernible trends in 
recent congressional legislation to allow State 
departments of education to perform a more 
relevant and a more comprehensive kind of 



educational planning in order to qualify for 
Federal funds. It recommends, however, that 
commensurate with the development of such 
capabilities State education agencies should 
also be afforded the opportunity to use more 
discretion in the utilization of available funds. 

11. recommends that the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion vigorously pursue its efforts to analyze, 
simplify, and coordinate the information and 
evaluation systems associated with State 
plan/State grant programs in both State and 
local education agencies. The Council also 
wishes to commend the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion for the steps it has taken in this direction 
and encourages it to continue. 

At the instance of the Advisory Council, the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Education on February 3, 1969, 
transmitted to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare the following resolution adopted by the 
Council at a meeting held January 24, 1969: 

Whereas early childhood education presents 
unique opportunities for constructive leadership 
by State departments of education, and particu- 
larly in emphasizing an educational rather than 
a welfare base for the programs, the Advisory 
Council on State Departments of Education rec- 
ommends that Federal programs for early child" 
hood education, including Head Start, be admin- 
istered by the U.S. Office of Education under a 
precept that every effort be exerted to maintain 
the program’s originality and flexibility, and with 
appropriate assurances of continued participation 
by nonpublic agencies. 
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the state off state departments off education 



Title V, like the rest of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, will be 4 years old 
in April. The conference report preceding its 
enactment said in part : 

The committee emphatically agrees * * * that 
if American education at the elementary and 
secondary levels is to be both free and effective, 
State departments of education must be 
strengthened without delay. The alternative to 
strong State departments of education is an 
education lag and a default of leadership which 
can only result in a loss to the entire nation. 

To the extent that any generalization can be 
made from available evidence about 56 largely dis- 
parate entities 1 of varying qualities, the Advisory 
Council believes that State departments of educa- 
tion have benefited greatly from Title V. Their 
capabilities and influence have increased, their 
leadership extended, their status improved. From 
being preoccupied chiefly with educational statis- 
tics and rules and regulations, they deal increasingly 
with the essential and complex problems occasioned 
by the new ideas and the new directions of 
education. 

They have not reached an ideal stage. There has 
not been sufficient time, sufficient manpower, or 
sufficient money. 



money 

For the implementation of Title V, the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, as amended, 
authorized for these 4 years a total of $200 million, 
starting at $25 million and increasing to $80 million. 
The appropriations have been well below the 
authorizations: $83 million (seemingly $98.5 mil- 
lion, but $15.5 million in the last 2 years represented 
funds formerly appropriated under other pro- 
grams) . These amounts, the Council feels, are in- 
adequate, and it continues to urge that the 
appropriations meet the authorizations. (Figure 1 
illustrates graphically the disparities between 
authorizations and appropriations.) 



1 The District of Columbia is defined as a State for the 
purposes of the title; Puerto Rico, Guam, Virgin Islands, 
American Samoa, and (later) the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands are eligible in different degree for its benefits. 



Despite the insufficiency of funds, the Council 
finds encouraging progress, and a readiness by State 
departments of education to profit by opportunity 
in a number of ways. Their needs have varied, and 
they have had to make varied judgments on the 
priorities of those needs. 

In fiscal year 1968, 43 States (out of 49 whose 
reports are available at this writing) and one other 
jurisdiction (two reports are still lacking) have 
used some of their Title V grants to strengthen 
their leadership, consultative, and technical services 
to local, educational agencies for improvement of 
instruction. Twenty-three States have devoted 
some of their grants to extending similar services 
to the local agencies for improvement of their 
administration of education. 

To be in a position to render effective leadei'ship, 
the State agencies must themselves be strong. To 
reinforce themselves, in fiscal year 1968 : 

□ 27 States applied part of their Title V allot- 
ments to strengthening their general admin- 
istrative functions; 

□ 36 made improvements in their data process- 
ing and management information systems; 

□ 13 devoted attention to staff development and 
inservice training; 

D 21 sought to improve their leadership in 
teacher training arid certification; 

□ 15 reported efforts to vitalize their planning 
and evaluation capacity ; 

□ 15 strove to enhance their public information 
services; 

[H many States also devoted Title V resources 
to strengthening their capability for providing 
technical assistance in such specialized con- 
cerns as pupil transportation, school lunch, 
education for the handicapped and other 
disadvantaged, school district reorganization, 
guidance, educational television, and the like. 



manpower 

Even before the enactment of the Elementary 
and Secondary Act of 1965 (ESEA) few if any 
State departments of education (SDE’s) were 
staffed to provide appropriate leadership services to 
local school districts. As the Council has previously 
reported, in 1962 the number of professional em- 
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Figure 1.— ESEA TITLE V, SECTION 503 
Authorizations and Appropriations, Fiscal Years 1965-1969 



millions of dollars 




1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Fiscal Years 



ployees in SDE’s ranged from 16 to 270. In 21 
States there were fewer than 50 professionals on the 
State agency staffs. Successive Federal enactments 
in aid of education increased the responsibilities of 
the SDE’s but not, unfortunately, their capacity to 
cope with them. ESEA took cognizance of this; 
hence Title V. When ESEA was enacted, the State 
education agencies were still trying to function with 
about 5,000 professional, and a somewhat larger 
number of nonprofessional, employees. Title V 
gave them some financial means to improve their 
condition. But money did not automatically solve 
their problems. 

Their need of personnel was so urgent that in the 
first year of Title V (fiscal year 1966) they set des- 
perately high goals, and when the appropriation 
(some 6 months later than the authorization) be- 
came available, they were able to hire only half the 
people they had hoped for; indeed, they were able 
to use only 78 percent of the funds made available 
to them under Title V, and salaries accounted for 
barely one-fifth of their expenditures. 

The next year, although the appropriations were 
tardy again, they had a sounder basis for estimating 
their expectations and fixing their aspirations. They 



were able that year to engage 93 percent of the pro- 
fessionals they sought and to use 91 percent of the 
funds available to them. 

But although their responsibilities have swelled 
and their tasks multiplied, the average State educa- 
tion agency has only doubled its staff in the past 3 
years. Even so, many are still troubled by an insuf- 
ficiency of manpower. 

At its February 1969 annual convention, the 
American Association of School Administrators 
(AASA), an affiliate of the National Education 
Association, adopted a resolution which said in part : 

At present the States have a responsibility to pro- 
vide financial support for public education. State 
departments of education are, and must remain, 
responsible for administration of their own and 
Federal education funds for the greatest possible 
benefit to education in every school district. They 
are responsible for employment of sufficient well- 
prepared staff members , not only for planning and 
coordination of programs and administration of 
funds but for educational research and experi- 
mentation too costly for local systems to under- 
take. [Emphasis added.] 
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The Advisory Council firmly endorses this AASA 
resolution. 

As has been suggested, money alone could not 
solve the problems of the State departments of edu- 
cation, though it was an important factor. Con- 
fronted with urgent work demanding to be done, 
State administrators could not pause to do com- 
prehensive planning. They could not always keep 
up with rapidly moving changes — in knowledge, in 
methods, in systems, in technology. Competent pro- 
fessionals, even when State agencies could finally 
afford to hire them, cannot be requisitioned from a 
stockroom (not, at any rate, by Government agen- 
cies; in private industry there has reportedly been 
“stockpiling” of human talent by large firms which 
can afford the investment). With appropriation 
levels uncertain, and appropriations themselves 
tardy, poorer States cannot make commitments; 
by the time they can, their prospective employees 
have signed up elsewhere. In some States, antiquated 
civil service rules or practices, low pay levels, unat- 
tractive working conditions, and similar disadvan- 
tages have obstructed recruitment. 

During Title V’s first year, therefore, when only 
one-fifth of its grants were used for payroll, one- 
fourth were used to contract with universities, non- 
profit research organizations, consultants, as well as 



private firms, for such tasks as surveys, research, 
curriculum revision, systems installation, manage- 
ment analysis, and the like. Nearly two-fifths went 
for equipment. It is difficult to repress a suspicion 
that funds received late, and good only until the 
rapidly approaching end of the fiscal year, could be 
committed most quickly by ordering hardware that 
could be requisitioned from a stockroom, or ordered 
with funds that thus became obligated, even though 
delivery was not immediate. 

The Council has in the past urged Congress — 
and does so again — to appropriate for Title V the 
full amount authorized ; otherwise the highly desir- 
able intent of Title V cannot be fully realized. Table 
1 compares the amounts authorized by the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, as amended, 
with the amounts appropriated. It also shows the 
amounts for which SDE’s were able to apply and 
receive grants, and the amounts they were able to 
spend. The disparities in the last two, the Council 
feels, are in a large measure owing to the tardiness 
of the appropriations, a matter to which the Council 
has also addressed itself in previous reports. 

Manpower problems trouble State departments 
of education not only in filling existing vacancies but 
in retaining good people already employed. The fac- 
tors that discourage newcomers may also affect 



Table 1. — Title V, ESEA, financial summary, 4 fiscal years 





Fiscal year 


Authorization 


Appropriation 1 


Grants 3 


Expenditures * 


Percent 
section 503 
expenditure 
of grants 


1966. . . 




$25, 000, 000 


$17,000,000 


$16, 807, 339 


$13,800,289 








(Sect. 503) 


( 14, 450, 000) 


( 14, 257, 339) 


(11,250,289) 


78 






(Sect. 505) 


(2,550,000) 


(2,550,000) 


(2, 550, 000) 




1967... 




30, 000, 000 


22, 000, 000 


21,888,440 


20, 222, 574 








(Sect. 503) 


( 18, 700, 000) 


(18,588,440) 


( 16, 922, 574) 


91 






(Sect. 505) 


(3, 300,000) 


(3, 300,000) 


(3, 300,000) 




1968. . . . 




65, 000, 000 


4 29, 750, 000 


29, 602, 646 


26, 709, 614 








(Sect. 503) 


(25, 287, 500) 


(25, 140, 146) 


« (22,247, 114) 


88 






(Sect. 505) 


(4, 462, 500) 


(4, 462, 500) 


(4, 462, 500) 




1969. . . 




80, 000, 000 


4 29, 750, 000 


26, 280, 994 


NA 








(Sect. 503) 


(28, 262, 500) 


7 (24, 793, 494) 


NA 


* , 






(Sect. 505) 


• ( 1, 487, 500) 


( 1, 487, 500) 


NA 





NA=Not available. 

1 The language of the appropriation bill makes one aggregate sum avail- 
able for the title. The figures in parentheses reflect the division of that 
sum as dictated by the language of Title V, ESEA. 

2 The figures shown are those for which States applied. No applications 
were denied (although some were returned for correction or addition 
before final approval) . 

3 For the purposes of this summary the reserves for special (generally 
multi-State) projects have been treated as fully granted and fully spent. 
This is so because— among other reasons— many of these projects were 
longer than 1 year in duration and funds did not always cut of! at the 
end of the fiscal year. 



4 In practical terms, the Title V appropriation was $22,000,000. Added 
to the appropriation beginning with fiscal year 1968 were $5,600,000 
formerly available to the States under Title III, and $2,250,000 under 
Title X, both of NDEA. 

* The figure here shown is the total reported by 48 of the 51 “States” 
(the District of Columbia for the purposes of Title V is defined by the 
act as a State) and 3 of the 5 other eligible jurisdictions. 

9 Beginning with fiscal year 1969, the reserve for special projects, pre- 
viously 15 percent, was reduced to 5 percent. (At the same time, the States 
were required to pass along to local educational agencies 10 percent of 
their entitlements.) 

7 Granted as of Feb. 28, 1969. 
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older hands. Last year, 20 percent of SDE person- 
nel left their departments for one reason or another. 
Three- fourths of the present staff's have been in 
their jobs less than 3 years. Training and orientation 
are a major problem of the SDE’s, not only of new 
personnel, but of existing personnel in the new de- 
velopments that affect their tasks, and the new re- 
soonsibiiities thrust upon them by broadening pro- 
education legislation. 

That legislation has compounded the burden. 
There are now more than 30 Federal programs 
bringing assistance to education, and involving the 
State education agency in an important way. Each, 
upon enactment, was promptly implemented, and 
the State department of education generally set up 
a special unit to handle it. This is an expedient, but 
obviously not the most efficient, way for a State 
agency to function. By its nature, and because it 
operates on the basis of guidelines and regulations 
framed for its particular program, each unit tends 
to operate independently of others in the agency. 
The differences in operating rules of each program 
made it difficult for the chief State school officer to 
coordinate the units. Comprehensive planning, eval- 
uation, consistent reporting, could rarely be realisti- 
cally performed. 

In Washington, steps were taken to try to relieve 
the situation, and Congress, in Public Law 90-576 
(the Vocational Educational Amendments of 
1968), has instructed the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to study “the feasibility of consolidation of 
education programs in order to provide for more 
efficient use of Federal funds,” and to report by the 
fall of 1969 with recommendations for legislation. 
State education agencies are cooperating in this 
study. The Council addresses itself to this study in its 
Recommendations. 



directions of growth 

Numbers of people hired, volume of services 
farmed out, cost of equipment acquired, are evi- 
dences of growth. The purposes for which these 
resources were used will show the directions of 
growth and perhaps permit some inferences about 
improvement. Table 2 shows in its third, fifth, and 
seventh columns the proportions of Title V, section 
503, funds devoted to performance of the broad 
program function categories in the 3 years already 
passed. The grants in these 3 years aggregated some 
$58 million (this is less than 9 percent of the total 
funds available to SDE’s from all sources) . 

Title V, like most Federal aid legislation, is de- 



signed to supplement, not supplant, other State and 
local funds. It is explicit that there should be no 
diminution in effort already being made because 
Federal funds have become available; these are 
additional, not substitute, funds. The amounts avail- 
able to the SDE’s from other sources have increased 
each year; the other columns in table 2 analyze these 
total funds in similar fashion. 

The figures in the table are collective totals, for all 
the States together. While many individual States 
showed proportions close to this collective average, 
there are wide variations among other States (in 
the case of general administration , for example, the 
range is from less than 6 percent to more than 40 
percent) . 

For general administrative purposes, the States 
had been using from 20 to 25 percent of their total 
resources (with lh*’^ variation in a 4-year period). 
When they got I funds, they devoted 44 per- 

cent of their all wS the first year to strengthen- 
ing themselves in .. t area. In the following years, 
as we shall see, they were able to pursue other ends. 

Statistics and data processing took, out of total 
funds available, 3.5, 4.5, and 5.5 percent in the 
3 successive years beginning with fiscal 1965. When 
they got their Title V funds, they used nearly 21 per- 
cent of them to improve this function. It would be 
reasonable to assume that purchase or rental of 
data processing equipment figured largely in this. 

The assumption is borne out by the fact, pointed 
out earlier, that in the first year of Title V, equip- 
ment acquisition took 38.6 percent. The Advisory 
Council, like others concerned with educational im- 
provement (the American Association of School 
Administrators, for example), is concerned that 
expediency should not be the sole consideration in 
the acquisition of new technological equipment, 
particularly without corresponding provision for 
capacity to use it most efficiently. 

Qualitative assessment by means of data such as 
these is virtually impossible. While the relative ex- 
penditure of Title V funds for the statistics and 
data processing function fell between fiscal years 
1966 and 1967, the actual amount spent rose from 
$2.35 million to something over $3 million. Nor is 
that all. For a number of years most of the States 
have been receiving grants under Title X, section 
1009, of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 as amended, for the express purpose of im- 
proving the “adequacy and reliability” of their edu- 
cational statistics, including collecting and proc- 
essing (“most of the States,” because the Title X 
grants required the States to match the Federal con- 
tribution, and not all State legislatures appropriated 
the enabling funds) . 
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Table 2. — Comparison, proportion of funds spent by SEAs in major function categories out of total 
resources, and out of Title V (Section 503) grants — fiscal years 1965, 1966, 1967, and 1968 



Categories 


Fiscal year 
1965 

(1) 


Fiscal year 1966 
(2) (3) 


Fiscal year 1967 
(4) (5) 


Fiscal year 1968 
(6) (7) 


Percent 
of funds, 
all 

sources 


Percent 
of funds, 
all 

sources 


Percent 
of Title 
V funds 


Percent 
of funds, 
all 

sources 


Percent 
of Title 
V funds 


Percent 
of funds, 
all 

sources* 


Percent 
of Title 
V funds 


1. General Administration 

2. Program planning, development, and 


20.31 


23. 45 


44. 14 


25. 25 


38.24 


21.69 


33. 18 


evaluation 

3. Services for improvement of instruc- 

tion (LEA’s) 

4. Services for improvement of adminis- 

tration (LEA’s) 

5. Accreditation, licensing and staff de- 


4.62 


5. 22 


24. 78 


5. 55 


21.86 


5. 52 


18. 89 


32. 70 


33. 51 


18. 97 


31. 11 


22. 97 


32. 59 


34. 47 


6. 38 


5. 75 


5.08 


6. 18 


8. 17 


8. 50 


6. 45 


velopment 

6. Services for agency-operated institu- 


5.61 


4. 54 


5.06 


4. 72 


5.91 


5. 42 


4. 66 


tions and programs 


10. 66 


16. 24 


1.41 


20. 82 


1. 75 


19.06 


2. 00 


7. Other 


19. 72 


11. 29 


. 56 


6. 37 


1. 10 


7. 22 


.35 


Total 


100.00 


100. 00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



Note. Title V (sec. 503) funding began in fiscal year 1966. 
♦Based on reports thus far from 40 States. 



If we consider these factors, which might affect 
the inferences we would draw from the data men- 
tioned, and the additional circumstance that fiscal, 
accounting, and reporting practices vary widely 
among the States, we realize that evaluative judg- 
ments must be made with great caution. Nevertheless 
the Council’s conviction that there has been marked 
improvement is supported by other evidence. 

The categorical ratios of expenditures in table 2 
were compiled from the annual reports submitted to 
the U.S. Office of Education by the State depart- 
ments of education. While the reporting criteria are 
uniform for all States, responses are bound to be 
subjective and hence variable. One bookkeeper’s 
data processing may be another’s general adminis- 
tration ; one State’s accounting system may provide 
for more subcategories than another’s. All that can 
be said, then, is that we may assume that a State 
reported its expenditures consistently from year to 
year, but that State reports were not necessarily con- 
sistent with each other. 

With this in mind, the staff of the U.S. Office of 
Education undertook a different kind of analysis of 
fiscal year 1968 reports. Using the descriptive parts 
of the project reports as well as the fiscal, staff mem- 
bers of the Office extracted from such major cate- 
gories as Leadership , Consultative and Technical 
Services to Local Education Agencies for Improve- 
ment of Instruction (abbreviated in the tables as 



Services for Improvement of Instruction) those ele- 
ments which were properly attributable to Research 
and Development, or Evaluation and Assessment, 
and so forth. By this means they were able to ana- 
lyze the expenditure reports in somewhat different 
fashion, the focus of interest being constructive and 
forward-looking undertakings. 



Figure 2.— SEA EXPENDITURE PATTERN 
ESEA V, Section 503, Fiscal Year 1968 




Evaluation and Assessment 
3.7% ($900,000) 



Demonstration 
and 

Dissemination 
5.3% ($1,300,000) 
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In table 2, Program Planning , Development , and 
Evaluation appeared to account for only 18.89 per- 
cent of the expenditures of section 503 grants in 
fiscal year 1968. The Office study, on the other 
hand, finds that Planning in that year took 18.4 per- 
cent; Research and Development, 17.6 percent; 
Evaluation and Assessment, 3.7 percent; and Dem- 
onstration and Dissemination, 5.3 percent (see 
fig. 2) , or a total of 45 percent. 

It has not been feasible to make a similar analysis 
for previous years, nor would the results justify the 
exertion of effort. The staff has other grounds for 
concluding that there has been a marked increase 
in the use of section 503 funds for these progressive 
ends. Note, for example, the course of Services for 
Improvement of Instruction in table 2. The section 
503 disbursements here for the 3 fiscal years were 
18.97, 22.97, and 34.47 percent, respectively. Since 
the disbursements out of total funds for the 4 years 
remained fairly stable at 31 to 33 percent, it is 
reasonable to assume that progressive and innova- 
tive activities account for the dramatic rise in the 
503 expenditures. 



organization and stalling 

The changes that have occurred in State depart- 
ments of education can be seen more advanta- 
geously, perhaps, in a graphic comparison of organi- 
zational structure and staff size before enactment 
of Title V and since, and brief notice of significant 
differences. Accordingly the Advisory Council re- 



produces in the following pages these data for nine 
States. The States were selected to include large, 
medium, and small agencies, but no other objective 
criteria were used and the selections were made at 
random. 

The 1962 data were taken from State Education 
Structure and Organization compiled by the Office 
of Education and published in 1964. The 1968 ma- 
terial was taken from accounts provided by the 
States as part of their submissions under Title V 
and other programs. In counting numbers of pro- 
fessional positions for 1968, the staff of the Office 
used the criteria that were followed for the 1962 
report. Only professional positions were counted, 
and the following were excluded : 

Staff engaged in the direct operation of a school, 
college, university, or intermediate administra- 
tive unit, and staff conducting programs that are 
not considered integral parts of the State system 
of education in all States, e.g., vocational reha- 
bilitation programs, State museums, State 
libraries, State archives, and State library exten- 
sion programs. 

For the study, a professional position was defined 
as one requiring at least a baccalaureate or first pro- 
fessional degree conferred by an accredited institu- 
tion of higher education. The figures in each block 
of the diagrams represent the numbers of profes- 
sionals in that unit. 

The States in this study are: Alabama, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, and Vermont. 
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ALABAMA 

ORGANIZATION CHART, 1962 
Department of Education 




* Number of professional positions inapplicable to the study. 



Professional positions) 1962 ..... 43 

Professional positions, 1968 140 



SIGNIFICANT CHANGES, 1962-1968 

□ 226 percent increase of professional positions. 

□ Establishment of executive division. 

□ Establishment of division of research, planning, 



and development, with emphasis upon higher 
education program. 

□ Substantial increase of professional positions in 
program and subject matter areas in elementary, 
secondary, and vocational education. 



0 
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ORGANIZATION CHART, 1968 
Department of Education 



Superintendent 
of Education 
1 







Assistant Superintendent 
1 






Executive Assistant 
1 








— 


Administration 
and Finance 
27 




Secondary 

Education 

41 














Research, Planning, 
and Information 
(Higher Education) 
7 




Vocational 

Education 

28 














Elementary 

Education 

17 




Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Crippled Children's 
Services 

s 


— 



* Number of professional positions inapplicable to the study. 



MINNESOTA 

ORGANIZATION CHART, 1962 
Department of Education 




* Dots not include professional positions in library unit. 
b Professional positions of special education unit only. 



Professional positions, 1962 100 

Professional positions, 1968 154 



SIGNIFICANT CHANGES, 1962-1968 

□ 54 percent increase in professional positions. 

□ Establishment of division of administration by 
expanding former division of business and legal 
services. Research section was transferred to 
division of administration. 



□ Establishment of division of vocational-technical 
education by removing the vocational-technical 
education program from the division of 
instruction. 

□ Establishment of sections for planning and de- 
velopment, and coordination of Federal 
programs. 



ORGANIZATION CHART, 1968 
Department of Education 




* Does not Include professional positions in library unit and 
special assistant attorney general. 

*> Professional positions of special education unit only. 
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NEW JERSEY 
ORGANIZATION CHART, 1962 
Department of Education 




* Number of proftssiontl positions inapplicable to the study. 



Professional positions, 1962 1 69 

Professional positions, 1968 197 

1 Adjusted to exclude higher education functions 
which were transferred to another State agency. 



SIGNIFICANT CHANGES, 1962-1968 

□ 186 percent increase of professional positions. 

□ Higher education functions transferred to 
another State agency. 

□ Establishment of a division of research, plan- 
ning, and evaluation. 



□ Establishment of a division of administration. 

□ Establishment of an office of Federal assistance 
programs and a public information section. 

Q Substantial development of the vocational 
education program. 
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ORGANIZATION CHART, 1968 
Department of Education 




■ Number of professional positions inapplicable to the study. 
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NEW YORK 

ORGANIZATION CHART, 1962 
State Education Department 




* Number of professional positions inapplicable to the study. 
b Includes only professional positions for educational communi- 
cations unit. 



Professional positions, 1962 . . . 


. . 1 277 


Professional positions, 1968 . . . 


. . 557 


1 Total adjusted to Include educational communica- 


tlon unit. 





SIGNIFICANT CHANGES, 1962-1968 

□ 101 percent increase of professional positions, 

□ Establishment of programs in urban education, 
long range planning, international education, 
dissemination of innovations in education, and 
intercultural relationships in education. 



□ Substantial increase in departmental resources 
in business and personnel management, and 
research and evaluation. 

□ Establishment of major line division to provide 
services in educational finance and management 
for educational institutions and local educa- 
tional agencies. 



0 
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ORGANIZATION CHART, 1968 
State Education Department 




• Number of professional positions inapplicable to the study. 
b Includes only professional positions for educational communi- 
cations unit. 



349-906 0—69 3 
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RHODE ISLAND 
ORGANIZATION CHART, 1962 
Department of Education 




* Number of professional positions inapplicable to the study. 



Professional positions, 1962 35 

Professional positions, 1968 1 61 



1 Positions included in Education Directory, Rhode 
Island, 1968-1909, but not distributed under September 
12, 1968 reorganization. 



SIGNIFICANT CHANGES, 1962-1968 

□ 74 percent increase of professional positions. 

□ Functional reorganization of the department ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education and the 
Governor on September 12, 1968. 



Major Units and Their Functions 

Supporting Services: 

Research, statistics, program planning and evalu- 
ation, department library, public relations, publi- 
cation preparation. 

Internal Administrative Services: 

Personnel management, accounting, systems de- 
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ORGANIZATION Ci,'ART, 1968 • 




* i ? < H? a 5! zatlon a PP r 2ved by the State Board of 

Education and the Governor on September 12, 1968. Staffing 
pattern not completed. Management study upon which reor* 
gamzation was based was financed by Section 503, Title V, 
E5EA, as amended. 
b From Office of Attorney General. 



sign and procedure, purchasing, budget develop- 
ment and planning. 

Instruction: 

Curriculum development and supervision, use of 
materials and facilities for instruction, pupil per- 
sonnel services, adult education, special educa- 
tion, teacher education and certification of school 
personnel, compensatory programs, special dem- 
onstrative and innovative programs. 

V ocational Education: 

Curriculum development and supervision, use of 
materials and facilities for instruction, vocational 
guidance and counseling. 



State Operated Schools and Facilities: 

Educational television, school for the deaf, prac- 
tical nurses training school, area vocational- 
technical schools, manpower development and 
training. 

Ancillary Services: 

School aid distribution, school lunch, school trans- 
portation, school plant planning, school district 
organization, school business advisory service, stu- 
dent scholarships. 

V ocational Rehabilitation: 

Vocational rehabilitation programs and services. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
ORGANIZATION CHART, 1962 
Department of Public Instruction 




" Number of professional positions inapplicable to the study. 



Professional positions, 1962 19 

Professional positions, 1968 1 58 

1 Includes professional positions in division of voca- 
tional education. 



SIGNIFICANT CHANGES, 1962-1968 

□ 205 percent increase in professional positions. 

I~~l An Act of 1965 created the Division of Voca- 
tional Education and placed it under the State 
Board of Vocational Education. The State Board 
of Education is the State Board of Vocational 
Education and the State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction is the executive secretary of both 
boards. The Department of Public Instruction 
and the Division of Vocational Education are 
administratively coordinated in operational mat- 



ters and funds for the Division are disbursed 
through the fiscal unit of the Department. 

□ A design team was established to assist the 
State Superintendent and key members of his 
staff in long range planning and program 
development. 

□ The Department was reorganized into five di- 
visions: (1) Federal Programs, (2) Instruc- 
tional Services, (3) Educational Services, (4) 
Administrative Services, and (5) Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 



0 
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ORGANIZATION CHART, 1968 
Department of Public Instruction 




* Number of professional positions inapplicable to the study. 



ORGANIZATION CHART, 1968 
Division of Vocational Education * 



Director of Vocational 
Education 
1 



Vocational 

Agriculture 

1 


Home 

Economics 

1 


Assistant Director 
Trade and Industries 
Manpower 

X_ 1 


Office 

Occupations 

I 


Distributive 

Education 

_ 



L 



* Vocational education functions were removed from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in 1965 and placed with the Division 
of Vocational Education. 







TEXAS 

ORGANIZATION CHART, 1962 
Central Education Agency 




* Professional positions for special education unit only. 



Professional positions, 1962 1 173 

Professional positions, 1968 300 



1 Adjusted to exclude public junior college programs. 



SIGNIFICANT CHANGES, 1962-1968 

O 73 percent increase of professional positions. 

□ Public junior college programs transferred to 
another State agency. 

□ Establishment of a planning office with divisions 
of compensatory education, educational assess- 
ment, and educational innovation. 



□ Establishment of a management information 
center. 

Q Establishment of units to work in areas of inter- 
national and bilingual education and educa- 
tional service centers. 
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ORGANIZATION CHART, 1968 
Central Education Agency 




Department of Education 









Adminis 

6! 


itration 

5 


Instruction 

70 


Vocational 

Education 

105 


Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
and Special Education 
13* 



* Professional positions for special education program only. 
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UTAH 

ORGANIZATION CHART, 1962 
Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 




* Number of professional positions inapplicable to the study. 



Professional positions, 1962 38 

Professional positions, 1968 77 



SIGNIFICANT CHANGES, 1962—1968 ternal services and auxiliary services within the 

administrative services unit. 

□ 103 percent increase of professional positions. Q] Substantial increase of professional positions in 

□ Establishment of divisions of planning and in- program and subject matter areas. 



0 
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ORGANIZATION CHART, 1968 
Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 




■ Includes only central office professional positions. 
t> Number of professional positions Inapplicable to the study. 
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VERMONT 

ORGANIZATION CHART, 1902 
Department of Education 




* Number of professional positions inapplicable to the study. 



Professional positions, 1962 29 

Professional positions, 1968 73 



SIGNIFICANT CHANGES, 1962-1968 

Q 152 percent increase of professional positions. 

□ Establishment of research and development unit 
and departmental services unit. 



□ Establishment of school administrative services 
division. 

□ Substantial increase in number of professional 
positions in program and subject matter areas. 
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ORGANIZATION CHART, 1968 
Department of Education 





* Assigned to Department of Education. 
b Number of professional positions inapplicable to the study. 
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The comparisons show that although increases 
ranged from 54 percent (Minnesota) to 226 percent 
(Alabama), the average increase among the nine 
St? es is fairly close to the average of increase among 
the totality of the States. The Council is gratified to 
note that the increases have been largely in the areas 
of planning, research, and development; evaluation 
and assessment ; management information ; consulta- 
tive and advisory services to local school systems; 
staff development, and other functional areas less 
attended in 1962. 

•tale review visits 

With enactment of Title V, the Office of Educa- 
tion began encouraging State departments of educa- 
tion to undertake several kinds of self-analysis. One 
such was devised in consultation with interested 
chief State school officers. In its final form, it took 
this general course : 

At the invitation of a chief State school officer, 
the Office would designate three to five members of 
its staff whose training and experience might be of 
value in a particular State. The host State commis- 
sioner would also invite a number of other persons 
to constitute a review team. A typical review team 
would be drawn from two areas: 

Outside the State : 

Half-a-dozen individuals among whom might be 
one or two colleague chief State school officers, a 
local school superintendent, a member of 
the Advisory Council on State Departments of 
Education. 

Within the State: 

Some 20 members of the education community 
(officers of education associations, university fac- 
ulty or administrators), representatives of par- 
ents* groups, chairmen or members of the educa- 
tion committees in the State legislature, civic, 
organization officials, publishers, industrialists, 
bankers. 

At the start of a typical 3-day review visit to the 
offices of the State department of education, the re- 
view team would meet in an opening session with 
the host commissioner and key members of his staff 
for a briefing session, a discussion of review tech- 
niques (progressively refined as experience was 
gathered from earlier reviews), and assignment to 
committees. 

As a rule, the first committee would concern itself 
with organization, general administration, and 
operation of the State department of education. The 



second committee would address itself to the 
agency’s capacity for evaluation and research. The 
third might consider the department’s capacity to 
render leadership and consultative services to local 
school systems. Other functions discussed by com- 
mittees, depending upon each State’s particular 
concerns, included teacher education and certifica- 
tion, accreditation, public information and the like. 

The host would assign key supervisors to the 
committees as “resource” personnel, and furnish sec- 
retarial and clerical help. Each committee would 
delve in as much depth as possible into the function- 
ing of the department in its area of concern, and 
finally submit at a closing plenary session a report of 
its findings as to strengths and weaknesses, with rec- 
ommendations. The combined reports would then 
be integrated into a comprehensive document. In 
most cases the chief State school officer would re- 
produce the final report, after editing, for use of 
his staff and for other purposes. 

Under the conditions prevailing, the Council re- 
grets to say, followup visits have not been feasible. 
Indeed, because of budget stringency, the review 
visits have had to be discontinued after 21 had 
been held between April 1966 and June 1968. 
Invitations from a number of States have had to be 
declined. The costs incurred by instate team mem- 
bers were borne by the State departments; expenses 
of out-of-State members and of its own staff par- 
ticipants had to be met by the Office of Education 
out of its own operating funds. 

The review teams found points of strength and 
weakness common to all or most of the departments 
visited. For example: 

□ Exemption of professional positions from or- 
dinary civil service rules, or reclassification of 
such positions would improve the depart- 
ment’s ability to compete for abler personnel : 

□ Housing of the department in one location, 
with adequate working space for its staff, 
would make for more efficient operation. 

Some typical suggestions or recommendations culled 
from the review reports exemplify the findings of the 
teams : 

□ A planning capacity should be created of per- 
sonnel relieved of administrative duties. 

Q Research, evaluation, and planning should be 
coordinated to realize maximum benefits from 
each function. 

□ Application of innovative ideas and results 
should be communicated in pr.eservice train- 
ing and, equally important, in inservice train- 
ing of education personnel at all levels. 
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□ Improved coordination of communication to 
encompass not only the traditional public in- 
formation operations, but internal (staff) 
relations, legislative liaison, and more exten- 
sive use of means other than those directed to 
the mass media— e.g., meetings, workshops, 
seminars; audiovisual materials; involvement 
of interested professional and lay groups and 
individuals. 

In some cases comments were highly specialized 
and related peculiarly to the State under review. 
Such comments might refer to the term of the chief 
State school officer; to his relations with the State 
Board of Education or the Governor; to the man- 
ner in which he was chosen for the office; to reduc- 
tion of the number of school districts in the State; to 
creation of regional offices; to improvement of com- 
munication and interchange with other State agen- 
cies; to extension of leadership services to areas not 
within the department’s purview but appropriately 
within its concern; to construction of a building to 
house the department; to division of responsibility 
for vocational, adult, and other special education; 
to reorganization of the department and realloca- 
tion of functions; to strengthening of internal re- 
sources, including establishment of a professional 
library; to development of a strategy for achieving 
desirable change in regional or local educational 
systems. 

The States reviewed in this fashion since 1966 are 
(in chronological order) : New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut, Illinois, Kansas, Colorado, Wisconsin, Texas, 
Nevada, Kentucky, Minnesota, Maine, Idaho, West 
Virginia, South Carolina, Alabama, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Massachusetts, Utah, New Jersey, South 
Dakota. 

The Council would have been pleased if it had 
been possible to return to these “reviewed” States 
after a time to observe changes resulting from the 
recommendations. Unfortunately this has not been 
possible. The staff of the Office of Education has, 
however, tried by informal means to learn of prog- 
ress. Telephone queries have elicited such responses 
as these ; they relate specifically to recommendations 
made by review teams: 

1. Department has strengthened its capacity to 
help LEA’s diagnose needs. Personnel added 
for field supervisory work. 

2. Moving. Beginning to establish planning unit. 
Difficult to find educational planner. Getting 
research specialist and systems analyst. 

3. Capacity to respond to questions from State 
legislature has been strengthened. Statistical 
Services Unit now provides educational in- 



formation to legislature on a continuing basis. 

4. Being done. Have set up a priorities com- 
mittee. 

5. Have a new evaluation unit to assist LEAs. 

6. Have created Office of Planning Sen/ices 
headed by Assistant Commissioner. Does 
long-range planning for SDE and will now 
begin to assist LEAs with planning. 

7. A high priority but difficult to recruit and 
retain personnel. 

8. Have reduced number of school districts by 
85 percent — as far as we can go without new 
legislation, which we are seeking. 

9. Review alerted staff to need for concern 
about urban problems. Older members still 
not too concerned but subject looms larger 
in department’s consideration. 

10. Have established a cross-division planning 
council involving consultants. 

11. Done. Recommendation finally approved by 
State Board. 

12. Have updated data equipment. 

13. Improved but still have an embarrassing lag. 

14. Were able to get a new building and bring 
all umts under one roof. 

15. S ; \3 a need — no personnel. 

16. StiH trying to secure legislation. 

17. True. Two staff members added but need 
more (to recommendation for need of ade- 
quate personnel to expedite services to 
LEA’s). 

18. Have formed a research council. 

19. Have moved in this direction and set up a 
cross-division committee. 

20. Not done (to recommendation to review and 
liberalize salary schedule) . 

21. Have created 46 new positions in line with 
recommendations but have been able to fill 
19 (not surprising, in view of preceding 
response) . 

22. Coordination improved with new organiza- 
tion [along lines of recommendation]. 

23. Have completed study of staffing and State 
Board has accepted it; request included in 
budget. 

24. Unable to get better equipment; State gov- 
ernment is supposed to centralize data proc- 
essing, but not much progress. 

25. Still recruiting. Salary level too low (to 
recommendation that Higher Education 
Bureau be headed by doctorate holder with 
knowledge and experience particularly of 
teacher education) . 
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26. Participating (to recommendation that State 
join other States in region which are develop- 
ing reciprocal certification standards) . 

27., Legislature turned down proposed plan to 
consolidate schools and reorganize school 
districts but we are revising plan for resub- 
mission. 

28. Study being made by Governor’s office with 
SDE participation (to recommendation for 
reexamination of State’s foundation program 
for education to determine adequacy) . 

29. Position of Planner approved — now re- 
cruiting. 

30. Discussion underway — a top priority item (to 
recommendation for employment of a person 
competent in research methodology to assist 
program staff members in their research 
activities) . 

31. Have established five Assistant Commissioner 
positions (to recommendations for decen- 
tralization of operational aspects of programs 
under top-level administrators) . 

32. Bill turned down by legislature but will be 
resubmitted. 

33. Have established a Division of Research with 
State and Title V funds — three professionals 
and four clericals. 

34. Have established a Division of School Orga- 
nization (to recommendation for appoint- 
ment of a director of school district reorga- 
nization) . 

35. Have made gains — about midway. 

36. Several of the recommendations made by dif- 
ferent committees have been included in a 
broad study also recommended. 

37. Have obtained more space (a recurring re- 
sponse to a frequently recurring recommen- 
dation). (Offset by a few still working in 
cramped quarters.) 

38. A top priority — Department is setting up pro- 
gram to support studies on evaluation to 
assist LEAs in conducting self-studies. 

39. Have moved some but not yet as far as 
intended. 

40. Training program for new staff members has 
been developed. 

41. State Board regulations have been reviewed 
and edited as recommended. 

42. Program has been expanded with Title V 
funds; professional has been employed; a 
Department professional library established. 

43. Staff have received an extra salary increment 
but schedule is still below the level needed to 
recruit competent people. 

The responses were by no means all positive, even 
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to the extent of those which showed only qualified 
progress. Many of the responses were simply “no 
action.” One said : “No improvement ; have a finan- 
cial officer who is anything but helpful” (this to a 
recommendation for review and modification of 
regulations and procedures that tend to restrict 
opportunities for program development). But the 
affirmative answers hearteningly outnumbered the 
negative ones. 



other state visits 

Members of the Advisory Council, in addition 
to participating in these review visits, have fortu- 
nately had other opportunities to see State depart- 
ments of education at work on their home grounds. 
Some sessions of the Council’s annual meetings have 
been held, at the invitation of chief State school 
officers, in State departments of education. Although 
the Council’s main business at these sessions occu- 
pied most of its time, there was opportunity to in- 
spect some units of the department, and hear them 
explained by senior staff, generally in comparison 
with earlier systems of operation. 



state-by-state reports 

While the Advisory Council can say with perfect 
confidence that State departments of education have 
enhanced their leadership capacity since the enact- 
ment of Title V, it would be inappropriate to com- 
ment on specific States. The Council has already 
pointed out that needs have varied among the 
States and that judgments about priorities of those 
needs have varied as well. Instead of seeking to 
comment on attainments of individual States, the 
Council submits as appendix A the reports of the 
State departments of education on their use of Title 
V grants for fiscal year 1968. Each report appears 
in the context of other data, such as number and size 
of school districts, which help place the reports in 
perspective. 



special project grants 

At the inception of Title V, 15 percent of the 
appropriation was reserved “to pay part of the cost 
of experimental projects for developing State lead- 
ership or for the establishment of special services” 
which might contribute substantially to the solu- 
tion of problems common to the educational agen- 
cies of all or several States. 
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Under the authority of section 505, all of the 
States, in various groupings, have participated in 
some 40 multi-State projects, many running for 
several years, and a number of workshops, seminars, 
and conferences. 

The impact of Title V on the strengthening of 
State departments of education is nowhere more 
apparent than in the opportunities afforded under 
section 505 for interstate attacks on common prob- 
lems. As one State deputy superintendent has noted, 
prior to Title V multi-State activities among State 
departments were limited primarily to meetings of 
the Council of Chief State School Officers. Other 
groups have, since 1965, begun to pay marked at- 
tention to interstate endeavors in education, includ- 
ing the Education Commission of the States, the 
Appalachian Region Commission, and others. Their 
efforts have aided as well as been stimulated by the 
wide range of interstate explorations of educational 
problems made possible by section 505 grants. State 
agency personnel have been able to exchange in- 
formation first-hand with their counterparts in other 
States, to conduct experimental activities, and to 
explore new approaches with funds free from com- 
petition with other pressing agency functions. 

Through fiscal year 1968, the total of funds avail- 
able for section 505 special project grants was $10.31 
million. Of this amount, $10.25 million was awarded 
to State agencies to support cooperative activities 
among several, not necessarily contiguous, States. In 
fiscal 1968, 20 attractive proposals requesting over 
$3.6 million had to be turned down for lack of funds. 

In the 1967 amendments to ESEA, the special 
project reserve was >, reduced, effective fiscal year 
1969, to 5 percent of the Title V appropriation; 
eligibility for grants was extended to public regional 
interstate commissions or agencies for educational 
planning and research. The effect of the reduction 
was to curtail severely the possibility for continued 
progress in interstate problem-solving. As against 
$4.46 million available in 1968, the special project 
reserve in fiscal 1969 is only $1.49 million. 



project administration 

Grants for special interstate projects are awarded 
to a single State educational agency on behalf of it- 
self and the other participating States. The appli- 
cant agency is responsible for project administration 
and accountability. In most instances, policy boards 
consisting of an official representative of each par- 
ticipating State agency are established to give overall 
direction to an interstate project. 



Project directors and staffs are employed to carry 
out activities approved by the policy board. Usually, 
a coordinator from each participating agency assists 
the project staff in conducting activities common to 
the group of States or related activities within his 
own State. A staff member of the U.S. Office of 
Education, in addition to his regular duties with the 
Office, acts as coordinator for a project, working 
closely with the project staff to facilitate and moni- 
tor project activities. 

Since section 5C5 authorizes Federal support for 
“part of the cost” ci experimental projects, the par- 
ticipating States also commit their own funds or 
services to the interstate endeavors. 



types of projects 

Through 1968, some 40 multi-State projects and 
conferences were funded from amounts reserved 
for special project grants. Involving virtually all the 
States and other jurisdictions, these projects have 
resulted in significant steps toward solving such 
problems of common concern as the design of edu- 
cation for the future, information systems, interstate 
teacher certification, teacher preparation, school 
district reorganization, policymaking activities of 
State boards of education, summer activities of 
school-age youth, education of migrant children, 
personnel practices, urban education, public infor- 
mation, statewide testing,.and school finance. 

The table which follows summarizes details of 
projects active in fiscal year 1968. 

A,s might be expected from the experimental 
nature of section 505 projects, they have had vary- 
ing degrees of success. It would be fruitless to try 
to evaluate the impact of individual projects. Some 
States themselves have attempted to appraise the 
outcomes, sometimes through assessments by out- 
side agencies. Systematic efforts to disseminate 
project findings among all State departments of 
education and other concerned groups are being 
made by the projects themselves and by the Office 
of Education, including the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC). Some 100 publica- 
tions have thus far resulted from them. A number 
of these have been produced by commercial pub- 
lishers after project supplies were exhausted. 

In 1968, nine regional projects for State Planning 
and Program Consolidation were initiated involv- 
ing all the States and most outlying jurisdictions. 
The major objective of these projects was to 
stimulate interstate cooperation among State edu- 
cation agencies in developing State plans for the 
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operation of ESEA Title III, and feasible ap- 
proaches to consolidation of funds made available 
to these agencies for administration of Federal pro- 
grams. These projects involved State agency per- 
sonnel in intensive exploration with Office of Edu- 
cation staff of such common problems as program 
coordination, educational needs assessment, com- 
prehensive educational planning and evaluation, 
dissemination of information, accounting, report- 
ing, and related administrative procedures. 

The success of this approach has been evidenced 
by the quality of Title III State plans, submission 
by 13 States of proposals to consolidate adminis- 
trative funds, evaluations by project directors, im- 
proved Federal-State relations, and requests for 
renewal. The nine projects are therefore being con- 
tinued in fiscal year 1969. Project objectives have 
been broadened for purposes of improving the com- 
petencies of State agency personnel through appro- 



priate training activities, and providing a continu- 
ing forum for interchange of ideas among inter- 
state groups of State agency personnel and Office 
of Education staff. 



projects 

Brief descriptions of the objectives and activities 
of the major projects listed in the table are presented 
in appendix B. 

The staff of the Office of Education is preparing 
an annotated bibliography of some 100 publications 
and several films resulting from the special projects. 
Information, and eventually the bibliography itself, 
may be obtained from: U.S. Office of Education, 
Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education, 
Division of State Agency Cooperation, Washington, 
D.C. 20202. 
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federal programs aiding stale 
education agencies 



federal programs aiding state education agencies 



The Advisory Council on State Departments of 
Education is charged with reviewing not only the 
administration of Title V but also “other acts under 
which funds are appropriated to assist State educa- 
tional agencies to administer Federal programs re- 
lating to education.” This chapter is concerned 
primarily with those other programs. 



definition of terms 

In collecting the data required to determine the 
status of Federal programs for education that are 
administered by State education agencies, we found 
it necessary because of the various practices among 
the States to define some terms used in this chapter: 
“State,” “State agency,” “State education agency,” 
“State department of education,” “the chief State 
school officer,” “State administration,” and “ex- 
penditures for State administration.” 

State. — The term means the 50 States of the 
Union and any other jurisdiction so designated or 
treated under pertinent statutes (which may be any 
or all of the following: The District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, American Samoa, Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, the Canal Zone, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands) . 

State agency. — The term is used in the broadest 
sense to mean a department, office, board, commis- 
sion, committee, or other State administrative in- 
strumentality to which are expressly delegated by 
law administrative powers and duties. 

State educational (or education) agency. — This 
term is defined in both the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 and the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 as follows: 

* * * means the State board of education or 
other agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or, if there is no such officer cr 
agency, an officer or agency designated by the 
Governor or by State law. 

The chief legal officer of a State, usually the State’s 
attorney general, must certify that the State agency 
submitting plans or applications to participate in 
grant programs under pertinent titles of these two 
Federal acts is the State educational agency. 
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State department of education. — The term, which 
is used in the subtitle for Title V of ESEA and is 
used again in section 510 of the title in naming the 
advisory council established in it, is not defined in 
any Federal statute or in any regulation of a Federal 
agency made pursuant to a Federal statute. There is 
some indication in section 510 of Title V that the 
terms “State educational agency” and “State depart- 
ment of education” are used synonymously. Since a 
precise definition of terms is essential in the collec- 
tion and presentation of data, the term “State de- 
partment of education” will be used in this chapter 
to mean the service organization or organized staff 
under the executive direction of the chief State 
school officer. The Federal programs described and 
reported upon herein are considered to be adminis- 
tered by/or in the State department of education 
only in those instances where they are conducted 
under the direction of the chief State school officer. 

Chief State school officer. — This term is com- 
monly used to designate the State official who is 
generally specified by law as the chief executive 
and/or administrative officer for State programs of 
elementary or secondary education. 

State administration. — The term means the per- 
formance of duties by State agencies to achieve the 
purposes of the programs they are legally responsible 
for conducting. The term is used in the broadest 
sense in this report to include managerial, opera- 
tional, directional, supervisory, leadership, and all 
other types of activity essential to the performance 
of such duties. The term is not limited to “general 
administration,” “departmental administration,” 
“program direction,” or any other class of financial 
accounts commonly used by State agencies to iden- 
tify specific functions in a functional breakdown of 
their duties. 

Expenditures for State administration. — The term 
means outlays of funds made by a State agency in 
the performance of its duties. As used in this report 
it does not include ( 1 ) funds tranferred by a State 
agency to other agencies of State government or of 
local governments; (2) funds which, though allotted 
to the State are not received or expended by a State 
agency; or (3) funds expended by a State agency for 
the direct operation of schools, colleges, universities, 
or other kinds of institutions. 
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■cop* of report 

These are the criteria employed in selecting the 
Federal programs or parts of them that arc treated 
in this report: (1) Allotments are made to each 
State under the program. (2) A single State agency 
administers the program or a part thereof. (3) The 
State department of education, as defined in this 
report, conducts the program for the administering 
State agency in at least 10 States. 

The criteria exclude Federal programs for educa- 
tion under which grants can be made independently 
to a number of eligible applicants in the State by the 
Federal agency administering the program. Also ex- 
cluded are Federal programs for which no funds are 
provided for State administration and a number of 
programs, such as grants for construction of aca- 
demic facilities (Higher Education Act of 1965), 
which are conducted by the State department of 
education for the administering State agency in 
fewer than 10 States. 

Information is included in this report on Federal 
programs authorized by the following legislation : 

I. Sections 2 and 3, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act, as amended. 

II. Vocational Education Acts of 1917, 1946, 
1963. 

III. Title III, National Defense Education 

Act of 1958, as amended. 

IV. Title V-A, National Defense Education 

Act of 1958, as amended. 

V. Title I, Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, as amended. 

VI. Title II, Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, as amended. 

VII. Title V, Section 503, Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, as 
amended. 

VIII. Title I, Public Library Services of the 
Library Services and Construction Act 
of 1964, as amended. 

IX. Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended. 

X. Public Law 85-926, as amended (Grants 
for Preparation of Professional Personnel 
in the Education of Handicapped 
Children). 

XI. Title III, Public Law 89-750— Adult 

Education Act of 1966, as amended. 

XII. Manpower Development and Training 

Act of 1962, as amended. 



Each of the programs will be treated in the follow- 
ing pages by means of ( 1 ) an abstract giving the 
authorizing legislation, the purpose, the fiscal year 
1968 appropriation, the basis for allotment to the 
States, and the provision for State administration; 
(2) a table of personnel and expenditures in fiscal 
1968; and (3) a summary table. 



data lonreei and data 
process techniques 

The information on personnel and expenditures 
provided in the tables was obtained from annual 
reports by the States and is subject to further ad- 
justments. All information on personnel has been 
rounded to the nearest tenth. All information on 
expenditures has been rounded to the nearest 
dollar. 

I 

Legislation. — Sections 2 and 3, Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act, as amended . 

Purpose. — To provide a program of services lead- 
ing to the vocational rehabilitation of handicapped 
persons. 

Appropriation for fiscal year 1968. — $287 million 
for the basic support program (sec. 2) ; $3,200,000 
for innovative projects (sec. 3) . 

Basis for allotments to State*.— Allotments to the 
States for section 2 are based on a formula using the 
factors of population and per capita income. Section 
3 allotments are based on population with a $25,000 
minimum allotment. 

Provision for State administration. — A State may 
participate under this act upon approval of a State 
plan. The sole State agency responsible for adminis- 
tration of the program may be ( 1 ) an independent 
State commission, board, or other agency whose 
major function is the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled people ; (2) the State agency administering 
or supervising the administration of education or 
vocational education in the State; or, (3) a State 
agency which includes at least two other major or- 
ganizational units each of which administers one or 
more of the major public education, public health, 
public welfare, or labor programs of the State. The 
State agency budget provided for in the State plan 
includes funds for State administration of the pro- 
gram in addition to funds for vocational rehabilita- 
tion services for handicapped individuals. 
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Table 3.— Expenditures for sections 2 and 3, Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended: Fiscal year 

1968 1 



State 



0 ) 

Total 

Total, States 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Total, outlying areas 



Guam 

Puerto Rico . . 
Virgin Islands 



Personnel by man-years * Administrative expenditures, Total ad- 



by source of funds * ministrative 

— - — — expenditures * 



Professional 


Nonprofcssional 


State 


Federal 


(cols. 4+5) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


307. 5 


601. 5 


$2, 493,514 


$7, 486, 436 


$9, 979, 950 


300.3 


583. 5 


2, 432, 857 


7, 304, 465 


9, 737, 322 


12. 9 


27.0 


120, 242 


360, 725 


480, 967 


2.5 


.8 


10, 723 


32, 170 


42, 893 


7. 7 


9. 5 


48, 391 


145, 173 


193, 564 


11. 1 


29.0 


97, 984 


293,951 


391, 935 


7. 0 


13.0 


59, 205 


177,614 


236,819 


. 5 


2. 0 


8, 135 


24,406 


32, 54 i 


16.8 


17.2 


123,518 


370, 893 


494,411 


16. 9 


46.4 


256, 198 


771, 172 


1, 027, 370 


5. 0 


2.0 


16.402 


49, 206 


65, 608 


5.4 


17. 1 


47, 1 16 


141, 346 


188, 46° 


3. 5 


11. 3 


48, 597 


145, 791 


194, 388 


9. 3 


35. 2 


96, 763 


290, 290 


387, 053 


3.0 


6. 1 


19,057 


57, 170 


76, 227 


13. 9 


19.6 


93, 510 


280, 532 


374, 042 


51. 5 


34.0 


243,417 


733, 201 


976,618 


7. 9 


6.2 


117, 535 


352, 605 


470, 140 


10.0 


8.0 


48, 068 


144,204 


192, 272 


9.0 


19.4 


63, 391 


190, 172 


253, 563 


1.3 


. 2 


4,374 


13, 122 


17, 496 


3.8 


8.9 


22, 004 


66, 010 


88,014 


2.0 


3.0 


8,494 


25,481 


33, 975 


. 9 


2.9 


8, 094 


24, 281 


32, 375 


20. 7 


132.3 


291, 926 


875, 779 


1, 167, 705 


16. 1 


32.9 


111,820 


335,461 


447, 281 


4. 7 


5. 5 


25, 929 


77, 787 


103, 716 


15. 5 


26.2 


125,813 


377, 439 


503, 252 


1. 5 


4.8 


9, 302 


27, 908 


37,210 


4. 1 


1. 3 


18, 782 


56, 375 


75, 157 


14. 1 


25. 8 


85, 383 


256, 149 


341, 532 


8.0 


21. 8 


134, 589 


403, 768 


538, 357 


5. 7 


6.5 


29, 488 


88, 463 


117, 951 


4. 0 


3. 7 


19, 375 


58, 126 


77, 501 


4.0 


3. 9 


19, 232 


57, 695 


76, 927 


7.2 


18.0 


60, 657 


181,971 


242, 628 


1.8 


1.0 


9, 163 


27, 488 


36,651 


4.5 


16.0 


47, 995 


143, 984 


191,979 


.9 


1.0 


3,499 


10, 499 


13, 998 



1 Data for the 33 States and the 3 outlying areas in which vocational 
rehabilitation programs and services are conducted under the direction 
of the chief State school officer. 



s Personnel and expenditures for general administration only. Does 
not include personnel and expenditures for guidance and placement, 
case services, and specialized facilities and programs. 
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Program Summary — Sections 2 and 3, Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, as amended 1 

Amount expended from Federal funds for 

State administration in fiscal year 1968 * . $7, 486, 436 
Amount expended from State funds for State 
administration in fiscal year 1968 s . . 2,493,514 

Grand total 9,979,950 

Personnel by man-years engaged in program 
activities as of June 30, 1968: * 

Professional 307. 5 

Nonprofessional 601.5 

1 Data for the 33 State* and the 3 outlying areas In which 
vocational rehabilitation programs and services are conducted 
under the direction of the chief State school officer. 

3 Personnel and expenditures for general administration 
only, Poes not Include personnel and expenditures for guidance 
and placement, case services, and specialized facilities and 
programs. 

II 

Legislation. — Vocational Education Acts of 1917 
(Smith-Hughes), 1946 (George-Barden), and 1963. 

Purpose. — To assist States in maintaining, ex- 
tending, and improving existing programs of 
vocational education. 

Appropriation for fiscal year 1968: 



a. Vocational Education Act of 1917, as 

amended $7, 161, 455 

b. Vocational Education Act of 1946, as 

amended 49, 991, 000 

c. Vocational Education Act of 1963 208, 225, 000 



Total 265,377,455 



Basis for allotments to States : 

a. Vocational Education Act of 1917 (Smith- 

Hughes) : 

Agriculture — based on State’s rural 
population, minimum $10,000 per 
State, appropriation fiscal year 1968. 
Trade, home economics, and industrial 
subjects — based on urban population, 
minimum of $10,000 per State, ap- 
propriation fiscal year 1968 

Teacher training — based on State’s total 
population, minimum of $10,000 per 
State, appropriation fiscal year 1968. 

b. Vocational Education Act of 1946 (George- 

Barden): 

Agriculture — based on State’s farm pop- 
ulation, minimum of $40,000 per 
State, appropriation fiscal year 1968. 
Home economics — based on State’s rural 
population, minimum of $40,000 per 
State, appropriation fiscal year 1968. 



$3, 016, 355 

3,041, 787 
1, 103,313 

10, 309, 997 
8, 182, 825 



b, Vocational Education Act of 1946 (George- 

Barden): — 'Continued * 

Distributive occupations— based on 

State’s total population, minimum of 
$15,000 per State, appropriation fiscal 

year 1968 

Trades and Industry — based on State’s 
nonfarm population, minimum of 
$40,000 per State, appropriation fiscal 

year 1968 

Fisheries— based on State’s fishing in- 
dustry, no minimum, appropriation 

fiscal year 1968 

Health — based on ratios of sums allotted 
to States for all other programs under 
the act, appropriation fiscal year 1968. 
Technical— based on ratios of suras 
allotted to States for all other programs 
under the act, appropriation fiscal 

year 1968 

Supplemental acts 

c. Vocational Education Act of 1963: 



2, 602, 298 

8, 215, 703 
375,000 



5,000,000 



15,000,000 

305,000 



1. Allotments to States under sec. 3, ap- 
propriation fiscal year 1968 198, 225, 000 

(a) Ninety percent of sums appropri- 
ated are allotted to States on the 
basis of numbers of persons in the 
various age groups needing voca- 
tional education and the per capita 
income in the respective States. 

Minimum of $10,000 per State. 

(b) Ten percent of the sums appropri- 
ated is to be used by the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education to make 
grants to colleges and universities, 
to State boards for vocational edu- 
cation, and, with the approval of 
such State boards, to local educa- 
tional agencies to pay part of the 
cost of research and training pro- 
grams and of experimental, de- 
velopmental, or pilot programs, 
developed by such institutions, 
boards, or agencies. 

2. Allotments to States under sec. 13, ap- 
propriation fiscal year 1968 10, 000, 000 

Work-study programs for vocational- 
education study — based on State’s popu- 
lation age 15 to 20 inclusive, no mini- 



mum. 



Provision for State administration . — Allotments are 
made to States for activities in the State plans 
approved by the U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
State plans are prepared by the State board des- 
ignated or created to cooperate with the U.S. 
Office of Education in the administration of 
federally supported State vocational education 
programs. 
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Tabic 4.- Number of employees and expenditures for State administration of the Vocatio nal Educa- 
tion Acts of 1917, 1946, and 1963: Fiscal year 1968 



State 



Number of State agency Administrative expenditures, 
employees 1 by source of funds 



Professional Nonprofessional State 



Federal 



Total ad- 
ministrative 
expenditures 
(cols. 4+5) 



(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Total (*) (*) $15,887,002 $17,735,273 $33,022,275 

Total, 50 States and District of 

Columbia (*) (•) 15,057,000 17,130,088 32,100,088 



Alabama (*) 

Alaska (*) 

Arizona (*) 

Arkansas (*) 

California (*) 

Colorado 2 (*) 

Connecticut (*) 

Delaware (*) 

District of Columbia ( *) 

Florida (*) 

Georgia (*) 

Hawaii (*) 

Idaho (*) 

Illinois (*) 

Indiana 3 (*) 

Iowa (*) 

Kansas 2 . . (*) 

Kentucky (*) 

Louisiana (*) 

Maine (*) 

Maryland (*) 

Massachusetts (*) 

Michigan (*) 

Minnesota (*) 

Missi sippi (*) 

Missouri (*) 

Montana (*) 

Nebraska (*) 

Nevada (*) 

New Hampshire (*) 

New Jersey (*) 

New Mexico (*) 

New York (*) 

North Carolina (*) 

North Dakota. (*) 

Ohio (*) 

Oklahoma 2 (*) 

Oregon (*) 

Pennsylvania (*) 

Rhode Island (*) 

South Carolina (*) 

South Dakota (*) 

Tennessee (*) 

Texas (*) 

Utah (*) 

Vermont (*) 

Virginia (*) 

Washington 2 (*) 



(*) 


347, ltil) 


502, 795 


849, 964 


(•> 


52, 751 


49, 000 


101,751 


(*) 


87, 384 


166, 404 


253, 788 


(•> 


113, 498 


120, 335 


233, 833 


(•> 


499, 638 


1,381,683 


1,881,321 


(*) 


209, 593 


151,834 


361,427 


(*) 


348, 776 


262, 402 


611, 178 


(*) 


56, 259 


134, 451 


190,710 


(•> 


208, 053 


45, 663 


253, 716 


(*) 


87, 379 


1, 159, 242 


1, 246, 621 


(*) 


521,593 


634, 941 


1, 156, 534 


(*) 


178, 145 


120, 772 


298, 917 


(*) 


179, 447 


0 


179, 447 


(*) 


396, 732 


386, 224 


782, 956 


(*) 


*200,000 


* 300, 000 


* 500, 000 


(*> 


170,915 


226, 598 


397, 513 


(*> 


180, 897 


107, 901 


288, 798 


(*> 


354, 127 


354, 107 


708, 234 


(*) 


426, 232 


480, 709 


906, 941 


(*> 


260, 352 


108, 816 


369, 168 


(*) 


128, 927 


135, 772 


264, 699 


(*) 


103, 669 


207, 592 


311,261 


(*) 


550, 369 


298, 569 


848, 938 


(*) 


179, 971 


505, 279 


685, 250 


(*) 


210, 527 


240, 206 


450, 733 


(*) 


131,074 


343, 672 


474, 746 


h 


95, 690 


94, 839 


190, 529 


(*) 


106, 758 


107, 581 


214, 339 


(*> 


133, 348 


0 


133, 348 


(*) 


137, 896 


78, 018 


215,914 


(*> 


451,444 


430, 389 


881,833 


(*> 


96, 544 


149, 180 


245, 724 


(*) 


603, 807 


1,313,061 


1,916, 868 


<*) 


762, 857 


55, 037 


817,894 


(*> 


65, 341 


106, 894 


172, 235 


(*> 


138, 777 


555, 114 


693, 891 


(*) 


361, 782 


381,957 


743, 739 


(*> 


169, 973 


57,918 


227, 891 


(*> 


907, 666 


907, 666 


1,815, 332 


(*> 


176, 234 


171,862 


348, 096 


(*> 


674, 060 


209, 740 


883, 800 


(*) 


51, 713 


32,606 


84,319 


(*> 


612,211 


777, 733 


1,389, 944 


(*> 


1,706, 285 


1,557,022 


3, 263, 307 


(*> 


45, 932 


211,382 


257,314 


(*> 


78, 391 


151, 101 


229, 492 


(*) 


693, 234 


0 


693, 234 


(*) 


402, 845 


644,289 


1,047, 134 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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